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R E M A RK 8 


ON THE 


— 


PAT RI O . 


- $ the Parkior was undoubtedly pubs Y 
liſhed with a view to the late General 


Election, the following ſtrictures may 


be deemed rather out of ſeaſon ; but as the 


ſentiments it contains will probably extend their 
influence far beyond that occafion, animadver- 
ſion on them even now, cannot be unneceſlary : 
as books alſo derive importance from the cha- 


rater of their authors, the ſuppoſition of its 


being the production of a very learned and in- 


genius Gentleman, is an additional reafon for 


paying it a proper attention. 


Whatever might be the Writer's motive fot - 


ſneering at the © Saturnalian ſeaſon, when the 
freemen of Great Britain may pleaſe them 
B % ſelves 
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e ſelves with the choice of their repreſentatives,” 
his treatment of ſo ſerious 'a ſubjett with ſuch 
obvious levity, redounds not to his honour. If 
we are grudged our little liberty, it is ſurely 
the ſuperfluity of inſdlence to inſult us for lov- 
ing it: if we are fo fooliſh as not to avail our- 
ſelves of that liberty, our folly to a true Phi- 
lanthropiſt, would appear leſs the ob elt of ri- 
dicule than of pity. 

From the pen of a celebrated philoſopher, it 
were reaſonable to expect a juſt and unexcep- 
tionable definition of his ſubject, A Patriot, 
( ſays our Author, is he whoſe conduct is regu- 
“ lated by one ſingle motive, the love of his 
40 country; ; who; as an agent in Parliament, has 
for himſelf neither hope nor fear, neither 
« kindneſs nor reſentment, but refers every — 
to the common intereſt.” 

This idea, however, is only the idea of im- 
plicit love, and implicit love is not invariably ad- 
vantageous, hut ſometimes detrimental to its ob- 
ject; the fond parent who ignorantly imagines 
that ſhe benefits, often in reality injures her off- 
ſpring. From the prejudices of eduration, one 
man, may think he is ſhew ing love to his Maker, 

. | | by 
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by murdering his fellow creatures ; from the 
prejudices of education, another man may think 
be is doing good to his country, by enſlaving it. 
He alſo who finds an arbitrary Prince kind to 
himſelf, will ſuppoſe him equally kind to others, 
and deem the government, which is experienced 
propitious to the individual, equally: propitious 
to the community. If he ſees any ſuffer, he - 
will account their ſufferings the reward due to 
their offences, and ſo juſtify the moſt i iniquitous 
exertions of power —A man muſt know: what 
is the true intereſt of his country, and uſe his 
beſt endeavours to promote it, before he can 
have a juſt title to the us” Antes of 
a Patriot. | 
To deſcribe Patriotiſm as a 7 * uncommon 
virtue; to affirm that it does not exiſt in chis 
or the other mode of conduct, and yet not to 
ſnew in what it does exiſt, is a proceeding natu- 
rally to be expected from a Writer dependent 
on thoſe who probably wiſh jt a non - entity: nor 
can we in the leaſt wonder that he begins with 
ſtriking off the liſt of Patriots, all Ne 8, 
the preſent Government. e 
« Some, ſays he, claim a er che lil ok 

ö B 2 « Patriots, 
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* Patriots, by an acrimonious and unre mitting 
* oppoſition to the Court, This mark is by no 
* means infallible. —He that has been refuſed 
* a reaſonable or unreaſonable requeſt, who 
* 'thinks his merit under- rated, and fees his in- 
% fluence declining, begins ſoon to talk of na- 
« tural equality, the abſurdity of many made for 
* one, the original compact, the foundation of 
& authority, and the majeſty of the people. As 
“ his political melancholy increaſes, he tells, 
& and perhaps dreams of the advances of the 
* prerogative, and the dangers of arbitrary 
& power; yet his deſign in all his decla- 
© mation, is not to benefit his country, but to 
„ gratify his malice. —Theſe, however, are 
i the moſt honeſt of the opponents of govern- 
* ment ; their patriotiſm is a ſpecies of diſeaſe ; 
and they feel ſome part of what they expreſs. 
« But the greater, far the greater number of 
& thoſe who rave and rail, and enquire and ac- 
4 cuſe, neither ſuſpect, nor fear, nor care for 
« the publick ; but hope to force their way to 
« riches by virulence and invective, and are ve- 
* hement and clamorous, only that they may be 
„ ſooner hired to be ſilentꝰ 
If 


— 
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If the meaſures of a Court are injurious to 

the people, oppoſition to thoſe meaſures mult 
be patriotiſm, for it is real ſervice to one's coun- 
try. The doctrines of natural equality, &c. far 
from meriting deriſion, as the reveries of unſuc- 
ceſsful candidates for Court Favour, are the 
doctrines of reaſon, and of truth. Superiority 
.of birth or fortune, of corporal, or even of in- 
tellectual abilities, though it may give power, 
never can give right to one to govern many with- 
out their own conſent : conſequently the people is 
the origin, and the Prince only the reſidence of 
authority *. Majeſty (ſays a celebrated writer) is 
not an inherent, but a reflected hight r. 

Io ſuppole a man really to feel concern for 
his country, and by expreſſing that concern not 
to deſign to ſerve that country, but to gratify 
his malice, is abſurdly to ſuppoſe him to purſue 


In former ages, the vulgar entertained an idea of ſome 
' ſuper-human anomalous quality inherent in the wearer of 
a crown, They deified their Kings, and obey d them 
with implicit veneration; there are thoſe who wiſh this 
dea ſtill to exiſt, but knowledge is increaſed, if virtue is 
not; men cannot be awed, and therefore they myſt be 
bribed into ſubmiſſion, 
F Patrigt King, 68. PINS 
7:7, 
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31 
the means of doing what he does not intend to 
do; to ſuppoſe him at the ſame time honeſt and 
diſhoneſt; — 2 
compatible. 
e 
merely with a view to their qwn advantage, is 


à truth too obvious to be denied; yet as the 


nature of motive cannot in this cafe alter the 


nature of action, even ſuch, though not in- 
tentionally, may be virtually uſeful to their 
country. — The man who confers favours an 


another in expectation of being hired to deſiſt, 


certainly defigns nothing but his own advantage ; 


nevertheleſs his favours pro tempore are of real 
advantage to the favoured party. He who aſ- 


fiſts to extinguiſh a fire in the houſe of his neigh- 


bour, may have ſolely in view the ſafety of his 


on property, yet his aſſiſtance is not at all the 


leſs ſerviceable to the publick. Surely then we 
need not heſitate to avail ourſelves of theſe ſelf. 
intereſted Patriots. If the ſcale of power too 
greatly preponderates, there is no occaſion to be 
ſo very ſcrupulous with what we repleniſh the 
ſcale of liberty. Whatever be a man's reaſon 


for preſſing to ſerve his country, he who pro- 
feſſes 
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feſſes to ſerve it ought to be tried; while he re- 
mains faithful we ſhall reap the benefit of his ſer- 
vices; and whenever he becomes unfaithful, he 
cannot accept the wages of unfaithfulneſs with 
impunity ; for we yet enjoy the privilege (if we 
will uſe it) of withdrawing our conſidence from 
the pitiful accepter of a place or a penſion. 
He now proceeds to inform us; That diſ- 
1 ſeminating diſcontent and propagating reports 
«© of ſecret influence, of dangerous counſels, of 
« violated rights and encroaching uſurpation, 
is no certain note of patriotiſm.” That, „He 
© is no lover of his country that unneceſſarily 
«+ diſturbs its peace.” That, Few errors and 
few faults of Government can juſtify an ap- 
„% peal to the rabble, who ought not to judge 
* of what they cannot underſtand, and whoſe 
« opinions are not propagated by reaſon but 
caught by contagion.” That, They who are 
«now filling dur ears with Mr. Wilkes and 
* the Freeholders of Middleſex, lament a griev- 
* ance which is now at an end.” That, The 
«-the precedent of Mr. Wilkes's excluſion; makes 
not any honeſt or any decent man think himſelf 
in danger.“ That, it may be doubted whe- 
, &© ther 
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the n of impertinent cenſurers of Government. 
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00 ther this mates of 5 Patrice cati be fairly given 
as the reward of ſecret ſatire, or open out- 
% rage.” And that to offer a petition, not 
«K expected to be granted; and to inſult a 


e King with a rude remonſtrance, only becauſe 
i there is no puniſhment for legal inſolence *, 
< is not courage, for there is no danger, nor 


« Patriotiſm, for it tends to the ſubverſion of 


order, and lets wickedneſs looſe upon the 
land, by deſtroying the reverence ans to ſo- 


© vereign authority.” 


If dangerous counſels real ly exiſt, the know- 
ledge of their exiſtence ought to be propagated; if 
rights are violated, notice of the violation ought to 
be given ; and it cannot be unneceſſary to diſturb 
the peace of a nation for the ſafety of its liberties, 
becauſe a temporary evil ſhould ever be ſuf- 
fered for the ſecurity of a laſting benefit. 


If a man, even unneceſſarily diſturbs the peace 


of his country, it is no natural conſequence 
The Author ſeems here to regret there is no puniſh- 


ment for what he terms legal inſolence ; the. idea of a 


puniſhment for any thing legal, is ſomewhat peculiar, Per- 
haps he wiſhes for Lettres de Cachet, and a Baſtile, for 


that 


| ES 
that he does not love it, becauſe he may think 
its liberties in danger, when they are not. Whe- 
ther dangerous counſels do exiſt, whether rights 
are violated, and whether liberty is in danger, 
the people ſhould examine; and by the reſult 
of their examination, be determined in their 
beſtowal of the appellation of Patriot. Moſt 
errors and faults of government will juſtify ap - 
peal to the rabble, becauſe by moſt errors and 
faults of government, the rabble muſt be affect- 
ed. It is every man's duty to warn others as 
gainſt that, by which he knows they will receive 
injury. Perſons indeed ought not to judge of 
what they cannot underſtand, but the policy of 
a free ſtate ought to be no myſtery to its mean» 
eſt citizen. 

That the author of the Farsz Aran (if he 
is really the author of the Parxror) ſhould ad- 
mit the affair of the Middleſex Election to be 
a grievance, could not have been reaſonably ex- 
pected; but when he terms it a grievance now 
at an end, he certainly is miſtaken ; the grie- 
vance cannot be at an end, while the vote that 
cauſed it, remains unreſcinded. To pretend 
that the real cauſe of Mr. Wilkes's excluſion, 

C was 
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was his moral, and not his political character, 
is to inſult common underſtanding: every man, 
therefore, however honeſt, and however decent, 
who dares oppoſe an arbitrary adminiſtration, 
has ſufficient reaſon, from the precedent, to 

think himſelf in danger. By 
If publick ruin is approaching, and ignorance 
and indolence permit its approach, every lawful 
means ſhould be employed to communicate know- 
ledge, and to ſtimulate to ation. That effort is 
expected to prove abortive, is no reaſon why it 
ſhould not be made, Were deſpondency of 
ſucceſs univerſally to produce relaxation of en- 
. deavour ; if he who hoped not to reform was 
always to forbear to cenſure, the prevalence of 
evil would probably be augmented. Acquieſ- 
cence in injury, is encouragement to repeat it. 
If the rights of a nation are violated, to peti- 
tion for'redreſs, and if redreſs is refuſed, to 
remonſtrate againſt the obſtinacy, which, by re- 
fuſing it, perpetuates the violation, is therefore 
the duty of a Patriot. That wickedneſs is in 
any degree reſtrained by a reverence for ſove- 
reign authority, and that the licentiouſneſs of 
individuals is a greater evil than an infringe- 
* ment 
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ment of the franchiſes of a whole community, 
are aſſumptions which muſt be proved be- 
fore diminiſhing that reverence, by remonſtrat- 
' ing. againſt ſuch infringement, can be proved 
not to be Patriotiſm “. 


Our author admits; that © the true 1 of 
his country is ready to communicate his fears, 
and to ſound the alarm, whenever he perceives 
the approach of miſchief.” Yet he thinks, 
the Patriotiſm may be juſtly doubted, of him 

who profeſſes to be diſturbed by incredibilities; 
who tells, that the laſt peace was obtained by 
bribing the Princeſs of Wales ; that the King 
is graſping at arbitrary power ; and that be- 
cauſe the French, in the new conqueſts, en- 
Joy their own laws, there is a deſign at court 
of aboliſhing in England the trial by juries,” 
Still leſs (he ſays) does the true Patriot circu- 
late opinions, which he knows to be , falſe, 

No man, who loves his country, fills the na- 
tion with clamorous complaints, that the Pro- 


* Thoſe who recolle& the number of pardons lately 


granted to the moſt atrocious criminals, will ſcarcely think 


that wickedneſs has been much reſtrained by a dread of 
ſovereign authority. 
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wh teſtant religion is in danger, becauſe Popery 
« is  eftabliſhed in the extenſive province of . Quebec, 
« a falſchood ſo open and ſhameleſs, that it 
10 r no confutation among thoſe who know, 
« —That Quebec is on the other ſide of the 
« Atlantic, at too great a diſtance to do much 
6 good or harm to the European world ,—T hat 
the inhabitants, being F rench, were always 
« Papiſts, who are certainly more dangerous as 
enemies, than as ſubjeCts ?. That though the 
er province be wide, the people are few. 
« That perſecution is not more virtuous in a 
« Proteſtant than a Papiſt.— That when Cana- 
« da, with its inhabitants, was yielded, the free 
6 enjoyment of their religion was ſtipulated, 
«© Þ And that in an age, when every mouth is 
« open for liberty of conſcience, it is equitable to 
« ſhew ſome regard to the conſcience of a Pa- 
„ | 
He who profeſſes to be diſturbed by incredi- 
bilities, may indeed be juſtly ſuſpected of ig- 


* This has nothing to do with the point in queſtion, 
and is beſides erroneous as a general poſition. Againſt 
an enemy a man is on his guard, againſt a friend he isnot, 
and therefore is more eaſily ſeduced. 


norance 


. 
norance or inſincerity; but unluckily for our 
Author, the particulars which he has adduced 
to illuſtrate his poſition, cannot be properly ar- 
ranged in the claſs of incredibities. There is 
difference between improbabilities and incredi- 
bilities. The definition of an improbability, ſeems 
to be a thing barely unlikely to. happen; the 
definition of an incredibility ſeems to be a thing 
which has not happened already, and therefore 
can ſcarcely'be ſuppoſed to happen in future. 
That a King of England ſhould be a penſioner 
to France 1s improbable - and that a Princels of 
Wales ſhould be bribed by France, is likewiſe 
improbable ; but a King of England was aQtu- 
ally a penſioner to France; and therefore a 
Princeſs of Wales might be bribed by France: 


conſequently the inſtance, even if falſe in the 
particular, cannot in the general be incredible, 
— That many Monarchs have aimed at arbitrary 
power, 1s univerſally known ; that other Mo- 
narchs thcrefore may aim at it, cannot ſurely 
be a circumſtance ſo extraordinary, as to ex- 


ceed belief. Whether any individual is at pre- 


ſent aiming at ſuch power is another point, and 


d 
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a point only determinable by a proper at- 
tention to the conduct of ſuch individual. 

That trial by jury is not eſtabliſhed in Canada, 
is certainly no proof of a deſign to aboliſh it in 
England ; but thoſe who ſhew diſlike to an ob- 
ject in one place, may reaſonably be ſuſpected 
of an inclination to ſhew diſlike to it in another. 
Much has been ſaid in defence of the Quebec 
Bill, of its conſiſtency with the genius and the 
cuſtoms, and its confonance to the wiſhes of the 
inhabitants of the province, eſpecially in the 
part relative to the regulation of trials*. But if 
the trial by jury be intrinſically, it muſt alſo be 
univerſally, the beſt mode of trial. Liberty and 
property. are of as much value to a Frenchman 
as to an Engliſhman; and what is moſt con- 
ducive to the ſecurity of them for one, muſt be 


* Vide a letter to the Earl of Chatham on this bill. 
One of the objections advanced by the writer of this let- 
ter againſt eſtabliſhing trial by jury in Canada, is the difli- 
culty of finding a ſufficient number of freeholders to act 
in the capacity of jurymen. But what neceſſity is there 
for juries, either in Canada or England, to conſiſt of free- 
holders excluſively ? Formerly, in England, there was 
ſuch a neceſſity, becauſe all other men were vaſſals of the 
feudal Lords, 

moſt 
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moſt conducive to the ſecurity of them for the 
other. If the French indeed, like ignorant or 
way ward children, have made a fooliſh choice, 
and preferred their old bad laws to better new 
ones, they have no right to complain. That 
government however cannot ſurely be acquitted 
of partiality; which has in many inſtances 
diſcovered an averſion to oblige its natural born, 
and now diſcovers ſuch readineſs to oblige its 
conquered ſubjects. Had we however no other 
cauſe to fear for the exiſtence of that glorious 
privilege of our conſtitution, Trial by Jury, 
the recent and repeated enaction of laws by 
which the magiſtrates of our own nation are im- 
powered to inflict, pecuniary, and even corpo- 
ral puniſhment without ſuch trial, is a circum- 
ſtance ſufficient to awaken the ſuſpicion a vie 
friend of liberty *. _ 

The conduct of him who circulates Opinions 
which he knows to ke falſe, admits not of vindi- 
cation. But whether the Proteſtant religion 1s in 
danger becauſe Popery is eſtabliſhed in Quebec, 


* Witneſs the dog act, that curious production of "4 
- - Hatorial ſagacity ; the highway and turnpike afts, mo 
game afts, and many others, 


no 
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no man can tell, becauſe no man can aſcertain 
the events of futurity ; he therefore who circu- 
lates the opinion that it is, cannot circulate an 
opinion which he knows to be without foun- 
dation. While the government of Quebec and 
England is the ſame, the diſtance of their ſitu- 
ation is immaterial ; the power which eſtabliſhes 
Popery in one place, may eſtabliſh it in another 
be they ten or ten thouſand miles diſtant, The 
number of families among which a religion is 
eſtabliſhed, cannot make any difference in the 
nature of that religion, and the 1 of 
its eſtabliſhment. 

That . perſecution is not more virtuous in a 
* Proteſtant than in a Papiſt,“ is a poſition which 
has' certainly nothing to do with proof of the 
Proteſtant religion being not in danger, by the 
eſtabliſhment of Popery in Quebec; but by intro- 
ducing it, the author, who has been pleading 
for eſtabliſhment, artfully ſhifts his ground, and 
- undertakes the defence of toleration. This taſk 
was needleſs. No rational perſon would wiſh to 
refuſe toleration, even to thoſe who refuſe it to 
others, « Liberty of conſcience is a natural 
© right.” — man ought to enjoy the free 


exerciſe 
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exerciſe of his particular mode of worſhip, with- 
out being deprived of any of the civil privileges 
of his fellow citizens, Toleration in Canada 
would have anſwered every good purpoſe of 
eſtabliſhment, unconnected with its diſadvan- 
tages; but eſtabliſhment gives power to the 
clergy, and the clergy of the Roman Church 
have been the conſtant and firm friends of 

tyranny. | | 
We are now arrived at the molt extraordina- 
ry of our Author's poſitions—That * A Patri- 
* ot is neceſſarily and invariably a lover of the 
* people; but that even this mark may ſome- 
times deceive us. That before we confer on 
* a man, who carefles the people, the title of 
« Patriot, we muſt examine to what part of the 
people he direfts his notice. That if the 
* candidate of Patriotiſm endeavours to infuſe 
* right opinions into the higher ranks, and by 
their influence to regulate the lower, his love 
aof the people may be urged in his favour; That 
* no man can reaſonably be thought a lover of 
his country, for roaſting an ox, or burning 
* a boot, or attending the meeting at Mile-end, 
, or regiſtering his name in the Lumber-troop.” 
D That, 
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That, * a Patriot is always ready to countenance 
* the juſt claims, and animate the reaſonable 
hopes of the people. That he reminds them 
frequently of their rights, and ſtimulates them 
to reſent encroachments, and to multiply ſe- 
_ © curities; but that all this may be done in 
appearance without real Patriotiſm, That he 
© who promiſes to endeavour, what he knows his 
% endeavours unable to effect, means only to de- 
lude his followers by an empty clamour of 
ineffectual zeal. That a true Patriot is no la- 
viſh promiſer ; that he undertakes not to ſhor- 
* ten Parliaments, to repeal laws, or to change 
the mode of repreſentation tranſmitted by 
** our anteſtors. That he does not make a 
* vague and indefinite promiſe of obeying the 
. * mandates of his conſtituents. That popular 
inſtructions are commonly the work, not of 
the wiſe and ſteady, but the violent and the 
* raſh; and that meetings held for directing re- 
* preſentatives, are ſeldom attended but by the 
idle and the diſſolute.“ 
If a man perceives that his country is in dan- 
ger, and one part of the people will not aſſiſt 


him to fave it, ſurely he cannot forfeit his 
riglit 
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right to the name of Patriot, by accepting the 
aſſiſtance of the other. Dignity of lation, 
and purity of morals, are not eſſential to Patrio- 
tiſm. The rich, the virtuous, and the learned, 
are not neceſſarily the friends of liberty. That 
Politician would merit little applauſe for wiſdom 
or honeſty, who, when he beheld the communi. 
ty on the verge of ruin, would not attempt its 
preſervation, becauſe he was not ſupported by 
Noblemen and Gentlemen, Divines and Philoſo- 
phers. In many caſes the great will be leſs like- 
ly to be Patriots, than the mean. If regal pow- 
er be ever ſo obviouſly increaſing, the great will 
exert no endeavours to repreſs its increaſe : an 
exertion of ſuch endeavours would be commit- 
ſion of ſuicide on their political exiſtence. Their 
places and penſions muſt be ſacrificed, their 
gawdy diſtinctions reſigned, and their enormous 
luxuries retrenched. Reaſon will infuſe recti- 
tude of opinion to no purpole, where intereſt. 
conſtrains to obliquity of action ; if the right is 
known, the wrong will be practiced. 

It is no uncommon proceeding of this au- 
thor, to blend the ridiculous with the ſerious, in 
D 2 order 
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order to render them equally unimportant; nonc, 
therefore, will wonder at his deſcending to men- 
tion the frolick of a few wanton apprentice boys, 
who once attempted to burn a jack boot and a 
green petticoat . This frolick, however, ſhould 
not have been introduced as one of his equivo- 
cal marks of Patriotiſm, without proof that it 
was performed, or at leaſt promoted, by fome 
perſon whom the vox popul: had honoured with 
the title of Patriot. Countenancing the juſt 
claims, animating the reaſonable hopes of the 
people, reminding them of their rights, and ſti- 
mulating them to reſent incroachments, and mul. 
tiply ſecurities, is conduct ſo inevitably condu- 
cive to the welfare of a ſtate, that by whomſo- 
ever it is purſued, or from whatever motive 
it proceeds, it muſt be the reality of Patriotiſm, 
% Be the workmen what they be, let us ſpeak 
i of the work,” ſays a celebrated philoſopher and 


This jack boot, and old petticoat, were indeed ob- 
jeQs of ſuch importance in the eyes of ſome, that it was 
ſaid, a certain Courtly Gentleman, firſt Magiſtrate of the 
city, who redeemed them from the flames, was reward- 
ed for his heroick exploit, with a ſeat in the Privy 
Council. | 
politician 
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politician of the laſt century ®. "That a man 
promiſes to endeavour what he knows his en- 
deavours will be unable to accompliſh, is no rule 
that he means to delude, fince thoſe to whom 
he promiſes may in ſome caſes be apprized, and 
in others he may inform them, that victory is im- 
poſſible ; yet both they and he may think it his 
duty to fight. 

There is an eſſential difference between un- 
dertaking to endeavour to do what is right to be 
done, and undertaking actually to do it: an 
honeſt and prudent perſon will promiſe the one, 
but an honeſt and prudent perſon will not pro- 
miſe the other; becauſe he cannot be certain 
that his moſt ſtrenuous efforts may not be fruſ- | 
trated, 

The difficulty of obtaining a deſired object, 
is no reaſon that it is improper to be obtained. 
If laws have been enacted which are found per- 
nicious to ſociety, they ought to be repealed. If 
the duration of Parliaments is too long, it ought 
to be ſhortened. If the mode of repreſentation 
tranſmitted by our anceſtors be imperfect, it 
ought to be altered, for th: cannot ſanctify 
imperfection. 


9 Lord Bacon. 
The 
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The original idea of an Engliſh Senator, was 
undoubtedly that of a ſervant of the people ; and 
if a Senator is a ſervant of the people, it is his 
duty to obey. their mandates ; and if he intends to 
practice. obedience, he need not heſitate to de- 
clare his intention*. Popular meetings are the 
molt eligible medium of conveying the inſtruc- 
tions of conſtituents to their repreſentatives; ſuch 
meetings indeed are not held often, and that 
they are not held oftener is a melancholy proof 
of the too general apathy and ſervility of this 
unhappy nation. 

Our author's diſquiſition on what he terms 
the common but not indubitable marks of Pa- 
triotiſm, has new been examined, and his rea- 
ſoning particularly controverted. On a retro- 
ſpect of the whole, it will appear, that the prin- 
ciples he has endeavoured to eſtabliſh, when di- 
veſted of all illuſtration and application, are only 
theſe: That a man may oppoſe and ſatirize, 


- *® In the days of our anceſtors, Senators received wages 
From their conſtituents. Many Senators receive wagesnow, 
but they receive them from wrong hands. Such wages 
indeed are paid vemotely by the people, but immediately 
by the court; the receivers of them will therefore bu leſs 
likely to obey the former than the latter, 

and 
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and petition and remonſtrate againſt the conduct 
of a court, without loving or meaning to ſerve 
his country: and that a man who profeſſes to 
believe what ſome others may think incredible, 
who pays attention leſs to the higher than lower 
ranks of ſociety, and promiſes to exert his abili- 
ties in their ſervice, and to obey their inſtruc- 
tions, is not likely to be a Patriot. The truth 
of the firſt aſſertion, none could have doubted, © 
had none ever attempted to prove it; of the 
lecond, no proof has been, nor perhaps ever 
can be produced. 
He now proceeds to an inveſtigation of ſome 
characteriſtical modes of ſpeaking or writing, 
which he affirms may prove a man not to be a 
Patriot. In this inquiry (he ſays) clearer 
evidence may be diſcovered, and firmer per- 
„ ſwaſion attained; and that as War is one of 
* the heavieſt of national evils, a calamity in 
* which every ſpecies of miſery is involved, no 
„man who deſires the public proſperity, will 
© inflame national reſentment by aggravating 
minute injuries, or enforcing diſputable rights 
of little importance. As a conſequence of 
this principle he aſſerts, that thoſe who pro- 

| moted 
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moted a war with Spain for Falkland's Iſlands, 
were no Patriots; and unwarrantably concludes, 
that in caſe ſuch war had been commencea, 
they would, while counting the profits of 
their artifice, have enjoyed the patriotic plea- 
ſure of hearing ſometimes that thouſands had 
| been ſlaughtered in a battle, and ſometimes 
that a navy had been diſpeopled, by poiſoned 

air, and corrupted food.” 

War is readily admitted to be a dreadful na- 
tional evil: the aſſiſtance of a foreign Potentate, 
the defence ofa foreign territory, or the maintenance 

of a balance of power between contending nations, 
ſeem objects not ſufficiently important to juſtify 
the inhabitants of a country like England, )privi- 
leged by ſituation, from lightly engaging in it: 
yet, for theſe objects, have the Engliſh laviſhed 
their treaſure and their blood, and been 
- prompted to laviſh them by ſome, to whom none 
have denied the attributes of a Patriot. 
hat there might be thoſe who really thougbt 
war for Falkland's Iſlands beneficial to their 
country, and others, who, though of the contrary 
opinion, might promote it from views of private 
Intereſt, and yet in other reſpects mean to ſerve 
| the 
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che publ. is, furely, poſſible. In politicks, as 
a moraly, 'there'muſt;be a mixture of evil with 
the good. What proſits the Patriots of the day 
could expect to derive from a war with Spain, 
is not, eaſy to imagine: the profits of wur art 
uſually'reaped; not by the a rg 
ſervans of Government. 

On an occaſion ſo Seba for its wos 
baden, the popular ſubject of North Ame 
rica was not likely to be omitted. He (a5 
4 our auth) that wiſhes to ſte his country rob- 
© bed of its rights, Eannot be-a Patriot. 
That man therefore is no Patriot,” who juſ- 
* tifies'the ridiculous claims of American uſur- 
i pation ;\wh6 endeavours to deprive the nation 
*.of "its natural right over its own Colonies ? 
i thoſe colonies, which were ſettled under Engliſh 

1 protefion-; were conſtituted by an ' Engliſh 
6] e and have "been! . by e 

, anti lie Au: 164 
r Corhuaſe aby Knding out a oy; 
E the nation eſtabliſhed an independent power; | 
« thatwheb, by indulgente and favour, emigrants 
* betothe rich, they Thall not contribute to their 
© own defence, birt at thelt own pleaſure ; : ang | 
G1 "thai they ſhall not be included, like millions 
| 2. £ of 
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of their fellow . ſubjectz, in the general ſy ſtem 

4 of 'repreſentation ; involves ſuch an gocum- 

«, lation of abſurdity, as Wee but the i 
66 of patriotiſm could palliate. 

tHe) that mented peel Bipillaetr obs: 
e diente. We have always protected the Ame- 

© ricans; we may therefore ſubject them to go- 

« vernment. 3 included in 3 
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4 1 — upon property. The parliament may 
© ena for Amerien a Jaw of capital piniſhment; 
© it may therefore. eſtabliſh a mode and pro- 
portion of taxation.” He then proceeds to 
juſtify the evils inevitably conſequent on à war 
with America, on the principle of national 
crimes requiring national puniſhment ; and' aſ- 
ſerts, that the infliction of promiſcuous evil 
© may; be | lamented, but cannot be blamed ;” 
6 that the power of lawful government muſt be 
maintained; and that the miſeries which re- 
„ dellion produces, 1 b GG on * 
ce rebels.“ 
That a man wiſhes rights to be nod, is 
not proved by his eſteeming it proper to reſign 
them : inclination muſt. often be ſacrificed to 
Prudence, But there. are * which a friend 
. of 
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of his country would not wiſh: to have retained: 
ſuch are thoſe rights of governors, the mainte- 
nance , whereof; muſt -inovitably prove deſtruc- 
tive to the peace and property of the governed, 
It is a tte maxim, but an eternal truth, „ the 
ſupreme right is the good of the people. 

To thoſe who can n 
individual af acknowledged mental ſuperiority, 
it muſt give pleaſure, to thoſe ho frel ſor the 
common fallibility of human nature, it muſt give 
pain; to remark the obvious inconſiſtency of this 
authar; he aſſerts, that war, for diſputable rights 
in one place, is-unjuſtifiable, and that the promo- 
tion of it invalidates all title to the poſſeſſion 
of Pattiotiſm; and intimates, that war, for diſ- 
putable rights in another place, is juſtißable, 
and that thoſe who will not promote it are not 
Patriots. If the right of the Britiſh crows to 
the property of Falkland's Ifland is difputable, 
the right of the Britin parliament to the tax- 
ation of America is difputable alſo*. 


211 is ; ſaid, the former right is of little value; ; fo all 
is the latter; the Americans have declared their readi- 
neſs to tax themlelves, and N we have 20 occaſion 
to tax mem. | 
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It is not here propoſed to enter into a full itp- 
veſtigation of the unhappy diſpute between 
Great Britain and the colonies; it cannot, bo- 
ever, be improper to remark, that although to 
aſſert the abſolute ſovereigity of the former over 
the latter is ay, to ws it may be rather dif- 
ficult. ; 042 01:4 Not: of 
It is the iltprincipl üben that Governs 
mont ſhould-orginate in the: coriſent'of the go. 
verned. If people, therefore; quit à country; 
there ſeems no natural reaſon for their: carrying 
with them ſubjection to its rule “ . A diſ- 
tance of ſituatiun doc not abſolutely ptedlude i 
dentity f ſupreme authority, ſo natidnal donnec; 
tion ddes not neceſſarih include political ohedi⸗ 
Sacertin , alg ene 5 eee 21h 
Alloviag, however, the parent ſlate to re- 
tain claim to fealty, ſhe certainly miſt yield pat: 
ticipation of immunity Were duty and privl: 
lege to admit of ſeparation, the relatiodgwould 
be no longer filiallbut ſervile. To theſe genes 
It may be objected, that there is ſuch reaſon, pro- 
vided the country retired to, be the property of the coun- 
try quitted, Thece is force in this argument; but then, a 
queſtion occurs on the validity of che title to that pro- 


8 an inquiry into that poing, would lead far beyond | 
our intention, 
ral 
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* implied franchiſes; are ſometimes alſb 21 
added particular ſpecified Ripulations: - 
The chaxters of che colonies were the condt- 
:tionts whichithe firſt emigratits, oppreſſed in their 
native country; ſtipulated with its fupreme Ma- 
geſtrate; on removing to another. heſe chn- 
ditions! were the ſecurity on which they Ha- 
/zarded their lives und fortunes in an ithoſpita- 
ble deſart ij theſe conditions, therefore” by An 
eꝗguitable people, Would be 'held/ctethally ſacreil 
rom violation? -Jaſtice, however, is not mote 
-concerhed'in this affair that inteteſt. Before we 
haſtily ſubſcribe bur approbitiori to the violatiou 
of charters, without conſent of the parties chät- 
Hered}-wve”hgald do weil to remember that we 
- ourſelves haves Mac Cuανε 80 1 28400 
If the deſcendants ol che fitſt cölonins are no 
become rich; their” riches are of their OH 3d 
-qttiring, and ought 1 to be! at their own diſpolal; 
Hor" can it be wöndere A that they a tre tob pru- 
dent to reſſgu their property, even on pretence 
of its applicativr? to their defence from” foreign 
enemies, while they are tonſcions that? its applitd- 
tion would be realſy tb ſupport” more dangerous 
inteſtine ones = tköſe natural foes of freedom, 
Penſioners and Placemen. 


That 
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That Great Britain has ſo high a daim of gra- 
dude on the colonies, for its-protaRion, as ſome 
may imagine, is hy no means evident. Maternal 
kindneſs could not in this cafe be ſeparable from 
ſelf intereſt. Great Britain, in protecing the 
colonies, protected her own commerce, obtained 
poſſeſſian of the ſettlements of her enemies, ad 
divxerted their attention from her on domeſtick 
dotinions, Perhaps alſo, could the point he 
preciſely aſcertained, the obligation; would be 
found reciprocal: perhaps the colonies are not 
more indebted to the wealth and valdur of Bog - 
land, than England is to the Worn: and valour 
of the colonies.  _ 11:75 To 
1. is a grand tenet in e Liberty, 
that the whole people, poſſeſs (hs power! geg 
. giſlation and taxation. But in large ſtates, for 
the whole people to exerciſe this power in per- 
ſon, is impraQicable ; they muſt therefore exer- 
ciſe i it by proxy. They muſt depute : a. part of 
their own body to tranſact their buſineſs. Theſs, 
in ruling and taxing others, muſt rule and tax 
themſelves ; and thence is obtained a ſecurity, 
chat law ſhall not deviate into oppreſhon, nor im- 
poſt into rapine. The force of this doctrige, 
| the 
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the advocates of the late meaſures of govern- 
ment reſpecting legiſlation and taxation of A- 
mnerica, ſeem to be aware of; our author, among 
others has 'recourſe to this ſubterfuge, that A- 
erica is virtually included in the general ſyſtem 
of repreſentation: an abſurdity, which nothing 
but the'moſt implicit devotion of a ſervant to a 
maſter, could ever have induced a man of ſenſe to 
diftate ? It has been alledged, that many parts of 
England are no more formally repreſented thak 
the colonies : but the allegation is a falſchood “; 
every cbunty in' England ſends repreſentatives 
to Parliament, and evety man mote or leſs, by 
ſome means or other, is concerned in their e- 
lection. We hive the form of repreſentation, 
though, by the folly of the chooſers, and the ihi- 
quity of the choſen, we have not its intended 
allvantages, but the. Americans have not even the 


* The popular cities and towns which-are not particu- 
arty repreſented, are all included in the counties, and 
their freeholders have right of voting for Knights of the 
Shfre equally with others, That theſe cities and towns 
are not repreſented, and that the hereditary and wninhas 
bited boroughs are repreſented, is a'defeR 'in the equali- 
ty oſ repreſentation, which greatly diminiſhes its aduan- 
lages, nag am- entirely defeats its intention. 


>, form. * 
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form. They ſend no delegates to the Britiſh S- 
hate: ; nor have any ſhare; directly or indirectly, 
in the choice of any of ita. members. A Britiſh 
Senator, who concurs in impoſing a. tax on them, 
does not at the ſame time impoſe a: tax on him- 
ſelf allo. A Britiſh Senator is always ſuppoſed to 
know the genius and circumſtances | of the people 
whom he repreſents ; but he cannat be ſuppoſed 
to know the genius and circumſtances of a peo- 
ple at three thouſand miles diſtaneQ. 

That he who accepts protection, ipulates, 0- 
e is a theory which few. communities or 
individuals . would wiſh to ſee illuſtrated; by 
example... England has protected Portugal 
and Auſtria ;, but a declaration of her right to 
ſovereignty over either of theſe reſpective coun- 
tries, might probably be received at the Courts 
of Liſbon or Vienna, with ſome 1 of aſto- 
niſhment. Were the Author of the PATRIOT 
atttacked by aſſaſſins, he doubtleſs would accept 
of any man's protection; but he would ſcarcely 
think himſelf under. n to become the 
llave of his protector. = 

In the aſſertion that becauſe 2 Parliament 
may enact for America a law of capital puniſſi- 
ment, it may eſtabliſh a mode and proportion 

of 
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of taxation; the premiſes do not authorize the 
deduQtion ; for the charters of the provinces may 
admit a right of enacting the former, but not of 
oſtabliſhing the latter. 

An enquiry into the nature of national crimes, 
and national puniſhments, is no proper ſubject 
for this eſſay, nor proportioned to its limits. Suf- 
fice it then to obſerve, that, although the vindi- 
cator of deſpotic government may think a nation's 
aſſertion of its own peculiar immunities a crime, 
the philoſopher and the Chriſtian can never think 
it a crime meriting the puniſhment of war. A 
puniſhment which © confounds the innocent with 
« the guilty, ſets the general ſafety to hazard, 
* ſuſpends commerce, deſolates a country, and 
* expoles great numbers to hardſhip, dangers, 
© captivity, and death “.“ 

That there are many eager enough. to“ cry 
** havock and let ſlip the dogs of war,” againſt the A. 
mericans, cannot be matter of amazement : the 
motive of ſome may be the hope of am 
wealth by plunder; that of others, the leſs guilty, 
but much more groundleſs expectation of being 
eaſed of taxes at home, by impoſing taxes on the 
colonies.;, and that of others, the fooliſh national 

F pride 
* Patriot, p. 19, 
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pride of maintaining national authority: — Thoſe, 
however, who are too honeſt to ſubſiſt by rob= 
bery, too diſcerning to be deluded by ſpecious 
promiſes of relief from their own burdens, and 
too prudent to prefer ideal honour to real ſafety, 
ſurely will not heſitate to enter their proteſt againſt 
all acts of violence on the preſent occaſion: even 
thoſe who may think the body politick ſomewhat 
diſeaſed, will be wiſer than to imitate the practice 
of the empirick, who preſcribes arfenick for the 
cure of an ague. 

Patriotiſm has been generally underſtood to be 
a virtue ; but that Patriotiſm ſeems to have little 
claim to the appellation, which is nothing more 
than a local attachment ; a paſſion, which, for 
the advantage of one favourite nation, will not 
{cruple to ravage and enſlave all others. If to 
aggrandize a man's own country by war is Pa- 
triotifm, CESAR was a Patriot. Patriotiſm ſeems 
better defined, a rational and liberal ſentiment, 
which, on conviction of what is the greateſt good 
of a part, will wiſh to extend it to the whole of 
ſociety. The lover of freedom would gladly 


eſlabliſh it not only in one, but in * political 
ſyſtem i in the univerſe. 


Our 
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Our Author's next criterion for determining 
a man not to be a Patriot, is, that of . deny- 
ing his governors their due praiſe, and con- 
cealing from the people the benefits which they 
© receive.” * Thoſe, therefore, he obſerves, 
can lay no claim to this illuſtrious appellation, 
% who impute want of publick ſpirit to the late 
© Parliament; an aſſembly of men whom the 
nation muſt always remember with gratitude, 
e fince it is indebted to them for a very ample 
* conceſſion in the reſignation of protections , 
* and a wiſe and honeſt attempt to improve the 
conſtitution in the new judicature inſtituted 
*« for trying elections.“ 

If the author of the Patriot was employed to 
compoſe the epitaph of the deceaſed Parliament, 
it was neceſſary for him to expatiate on the only 
two beneficial actions which he could diſcover in 
the courſe of its exiſtence. But that others may 
not think its virtues ſo far atone for its vices, as 
to authorize an indiſcriminate encomium on the 


The Author, amidſt all his extravagance of applauſe 
of the Parliament ſor this conceſhon, hints a doubt, whe- 
ther the * poſſible good of the privilege of protections was 
tt not more than the poſſible evil.” Perhaps it was. 

F 2 whole 
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whole of its conduct, is certainly no adequate 
cauſe for annihilating their pretenſions to the 
_ denomination of Patriots. 

His Patriots, however, who deny their ap- 
probation of the new inſtitution for trying elec- 
tions, muſt have been created by himſelf, on pur- 
. Poſe to be condemned; for the man who pro- 
motes a meaſure, muſt ſurely approve it, and 
the Patriots of the times promoted that meaſure, 
in oppoſition to the efforts of the adherents of 
Adminiſtrations; 
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GREATBRITAIN: 


H E Author of the PArRTOr addreſſed 

you, previous to the laſt General Elec- 
tion; the Author of REemarxs ow Tus P- 
TR1OT takes this opportunity of addreſſing you 
after it. He ſees the enemies of your free- 
dom buſy in diſtributing mental poiſon, he muſt 
therefore offer you an antidote, notwithſtand- 
ing there may be little reaſon” to expect, that 


it will be honoured with your acceptance. He 


is conſcious the ſubject of politicks has been 
too often diſcuſſed to admit of a diſcuſſion that 
can boaſt the recommendation of novelty ; but 


this advantage ſometimes reſults from repetition, 
; | that 
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that the ſentiment which did not affect the mind 
at one time, affects it at another. 

What uſe you have made of the late © gol- 
den moment of opportunity,” whether your 
conduct has been ſuch as will afford you moſt 
| occaſion for ſelf-· approbation, or for regret, is 
knowledge only to be derived from an inſpection 
of the pages of futurity ; if there, however, it 
| ſhould be too evidently legible, that you have 
been groſsly inattentive to the ſecurity of your 
ineſtimable birthright, LIBER Tx, let not the er- 
ror of inattention be ſucceeded by the inactivi- 
ty of deſpair. If one more falſe ſtep has been 
made, it may not be abſolutely irretrieveable. 
Much of a nation's ſafety depends on the cha- 
racter of its governors, but more on the conduct 
of the governed: Vigilance and Prudence often 
avert, while Indolence and Folly invite the ap- 
proach of miſchief. Expectation of oppoſition 
frequently prevents attempt; he who ſtands on 
level ground, will ſcarcely be attacked, while he | 
who wantonly: ſports on a dangerous declivity, is 
eaſily precipitated to deſtruction. Whatever 
canſe you may have to blame your Legiſtators, 
it is poſſible you have not leſs cauſe to blame 


yourſelves ; 


* 
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yourſelves ; however great may. be your negli- 
gence in chooſing repreſentatives, it cannot be 
greater than your neglect of them when choſen. 
If laws are made to reduce the limits of your 
freedom, or to alienate part of your property, 
you hear indeed, and you complain as individu- 
als, but you acquieſce as a community, Your 
coffee-houſe converſations, and your news paper 
eſſays, murmur private diſcontent ; but a conſti- 
tutional legal ſolemn act too rarely teſtifies the 
pablick diſapprobation . By this paſſive obe- 
dience, this implicit Jacharian T ſubmiſſion, you 
not only deprive yourſelves of every chance of 
The publick conduct but too well juſtifies a ſarcaſm 
of the ſuppoſed Author of the Par RTOr. | 
Through Freedom's ſons no more remonſtrance rings, 
Degrading Nobles, and controuling Kings ; 

Our ſupple tribes repreſs their patriot throats, 
And aſk no queſtions, but the price of votes. 

Johnſon's Imitation of Juvenal. 

+ Some may think the deſcription of this Iſraelitiſn 
tribe of Iſſachar ſtrikingly marks the chatacter of the 
preſent age. © Ifſachar is a ſtrong aſs, couching down * 
between two burdens: he ſaw that reſt was good, and 


the land that it was pleaſant, and bowed his ſhoulder to 


bear, and became a ſervant unto Tribute.“ Gen, xlix - 
V. 44. 15 


eſcaping 


CM: 
eſcaping an impending evil, but afford to the 
producers of it, the plea of ignorance in their 
juſtification*, But what excuſe, my friends, have 
you to advance in vindication of this your moſt 
unaccountable apathy ? All of you have not duty 
or intereſt to plead in your behalf; all of you 
are not the immediate or remote dependents of 
government ; all of you are not Soldiers and 
Exciſemen i, Contractors and Agents: but all 
of you are too much engroſſed with your own 
private buſineſs, of private pleaſures, to aſſiſt 
the publick ; your hours are too uniformly de- 
voted to the acquiſition or diſſipation of riches, 

* If a bill for any purpoſe of legiſlation or taxation is 
prepared and printed for publick examination; if the 
people refuſe to give their opinion of the propriety, or 
impropriety of its paſſing into law, how ſhall the pro- 
moters of it know whether they are about to obtain ap- 
probation, or incur diſpleaſure, 

tA geacral indiſcriminate refleQion is not here intend- 
ed. The idea of duty, and the force of intereſt, muſt 
naturally bias the human mind; yet it cannot be doubted, 
but many, both in the military and civil departments, 
love their country too well to aſſiſt any arbitrary admi- 
niſtration in enſlaving it; though, for refuſing their afli- 
ance, they might ſuffer the loſs of their lucrative appoint- 


r 
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to permit you to think of the probable miſe. ö 
rable ſituation of your poſterity. 
But ſome of you may ſay, you have as yet 
had no reaſon to complain, you have as yet ſat 
every man * under his own vine, and under his 
* own fig- tree; and if you have not experienc- 
ed paſt, why ſhould you apprehend future evil. 
Tf, however, you have felt nothing amiſs in the 
paſt, your feeling muſt be totally benummed ; 
and if you can perceive nothing to deprecate i in 
the future, your ſight muſt be deſperately diſ- 
eaſed. The moſt promiſing appearance of ſafety 
is no exemption from danger: a deceitful calm 
often precedes a ſtorm ; the ſurface of ETA is a 
garden, but it conceals a gulph of fire. 1 
But can Liberty, you will aſk, be in danger 
under a form of government particularly calcu- 
lated for its preſervation? You have, indeed- 
a comparatively good form of government; but 
beware, that it becomes not a form without" a 
ſpirit : in the body politick, as in the human 
body, when life deſerts limb after limb, diſſolu- 
tion cannot be very far diſtant. You boaſt of 


the ſuperiority of your political ſyſtem over the 


ſyſtems of moſt of your neighbours of the con, 
G 1 
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— it ſurely, 8 — 
_-fader, wherein conſiſts the eſſential difference, 
between che ſame act, when committed imme - 
dliately and violently, and when committed me- 
diately, and under the ſanction of legality. 


Whenever the period ſhall arrive, may that 
period be recorded in ſome remote part of the 
yet unfolded volume of hiſtory ! wherein a Bri- 
'tiſh Monarch ſhall have a Houſe of Peers of 
his own creation, and a Houſe of Commons of 
his own procuring, conſequently, both at bis 
on devotion; that is to ſay, whenever the 
- monarchical ariſtocratical and democratical parts 
of the conſtitution, which ſhould be kept for ever 
ſeparate as a check upon each other, ſhall un- 
happily be united, and act together as one man; 
Whenever the extenſion of conqueſt and of com- 
the numberof the ſervants of government: When- 
ever the principal of your property ſhall be veſted 
in loans to your rulers, who muſt tax every ne- 
ceſſary of life with one hand, to pay you the in- 
tereſt of it with the other; and whenever the 
luxuries of the great ſhall oblige them to ſubſiſt 
: | Bo 1 on 
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on the ſpoils of the publick: then the met is 


ſpread, the fetters are forged, the p.er is ob- 
tained, and nothing but the ill is wanting to 
enſlave you. If from this ſtate of deplorable 
ahjection you ever are preſerved, on yourcomn 
virtue alone depends your preſervation. Nou 
muſt unite, heart and hand, in exerting forti- 
tude ſuperior to all poſſible diſcouragement, in 
legal aſſertion of your rights and privileges: ou 
muſt labour, without intermiſſion, till you have 
recovered the loſt ground which. the conſtant at- 
trition of the ſtream of power has impereepti- 
.. bly deducted from the ſhores of Liberty: yon 
muſt, petition, and petition, and remonſtrate, till 
you have obtained a Peerage Act, and a Place 


and Penſion Act, to ſtand as eternal barriers be- 


tween the executive and the legillative Members 
of your Political Syſtem; and you muſt, with. 
out reluQance, reſign your pretenſions to autho- 
rity over countries, far more extenſive than your 
own. You may recollect, that no empire long 
 fubliſted, whoſe original domain was inferior to 
its acquired appendages ; the power of Macz- 
DON was annihilated in the conqueſts of Aus x- 

| | Ge * ANDER; 
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Andzn4 and Roxx funk beneath the weight of 
her on Provinces. 
That you vill purlue a 0 ſo indilpenß- 
By neceſſary to your political ſalvation, is the 
wiſh, rather than the hope of the writer of the 
preceding pages; who, if profeſſions of diſin- | 
tereſtedneſs can add weight to the ſentiments be 2 
has communicated, ſolemly aſſures you, that he 
is none of thoſe diſappointed opponents of Ad- 
miniſtration, deſcribed by the author of the PA- 
TRIO; he never did apply for, nor accept; nor 
ever will apply for, or accept employment or 
_ !etnolument from any King or Miniſter what- 
yer ME CANNOT SAVE, HE WILL NOT. 
'Sxr1 nis Coux TRX. | 
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APPENDIX 


Were. > a convince. of A 
ſo plainly marks out, the danger of any of the thiree 
branches of government encroaching upon the others, 
the following extra from a ſpirited PROTEST 
2 the Lords, is full to the point in queſtion. = 


ECAUSE we conceive that the corlitution itſelk 
5 points out this bill, as one of its principal ſecuri- 
pt mast due poize and independency of 'the three ſeve- 
ral conſtituent parts of the ſupreme legiſlative power, 
being required by the ſpirit of 'our conſtitution, and 
« abſolutely neceſſary to its exiſtetice. If any one of 
a theſe becomes dependant on the other, the conſtitution 
is dangerouſly altered ; but if any two become depen- 
4 dent on the third, it is totally ſubverted, andthe wiſeſt 
t eſtabliſhment that ever was formed of a free govern- 
„ ment, ſhrinks and degenerates into a monarchical, and 
« ariſtocratical, or democratical faction. We, therefore, | 
« think we connot be too careful in providing againſt + 
„ whatever may, at any time, affect this juſt poize, and 
« neceſſary independency of the three eſtates. And this 
„ caution ſeems the more requiſite now, when, from the 
inevitable variation of things, employmentsare become 
« exceedingly numerous, and are yet further artfhlly 
* ſplit, divided, OE RY * Increaſed 1 in value, in 
order 


SF 
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& order to add boch extent and weight to their influence. 


« Two hundred employment are diſtribued in the pre- 
« lent Houſe of Commons; a dangerous circumſtance ! 


& and which; if it could have been foretold to our an- 


4 ceſtors, even in the latter end of the laſt century, the 
4 prediction would have been rejected by them as chi- 


_ 4, merical; or if believed, lamented as fatal; and ſhould 
he number of employments continue to increaſe in the 


et ſame proportion, even we may live to ſce, for want of 


_ «this bill, a conſtant majority of Placemen meeting i un» 


der the name of Parliament, to eſtabliſh; grievanxes in- 


. Head of redteſlng them ; to approve implicitly the 


et meaſures of a Court without information; to ſupport 


Y « and ſcreen the miniſters they ought to conttoul or 
. puniſh, and to grant money without account, or it may 
„ be without bonds. In which caſe. the remaining 


ee of our gouſtitution would by creating = tata 


s deluſion, become our greateſt grievance, . 


. Proteſt of the Lords on occaſion.of the rejection of 2 


| Bill for better ſecuring the Freedom of Parliaments, by 


" limiting the number of Officers in the Houſe of Com- 


mons, 1740-1: | 5 | : 1 
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